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THE ESTHETIC OBJECT 


HERE is a multiplicity of ambiguities in the historical and con- 
temporary discussions of the esthetic judgment and the object 

of that judgment. As a first approximation this may be brought 
under three heads. There is first the judgment of the esthetic 
value of a particular immediate experience. The object of this 
judgment may be considered a feeling of pleasure or pain, or an 
emotion, or a sensory quality, or some combination or fusion of 
these. The object of this judgment is transitory, private, or, at 
least, relatively private. Consequently, the judgment is generally 
called subjective. There is, second, the judgment of the esthetic 
value of a work of art or of a thing of nature, or of an impersonal 
ideal. The object of this judgment is something external to the 
individual, or, at least, more comprehensive than the experience of 
any one individual and is consequently generally called objective. 
The object of this judgment may be considered as a stimulus of 
response, an integration of experience, a symbol or representation of 
an essence, or an essence itself. There is, third, the judgment of 
esthetic taste. The object of this judgment is the attitude of a 
person, or his previous record of esthetic judgment, or possibly his 
whole personality in its relation to esthetic judgments. The judg- 
ment of taste seems to be clearly secondary to one or the other or 
both of the previous judgments, but equally clearly it would seem 
to be quite distinct from either of them. It is not a judgment of the 
esthetic value of a particular immediate experience, nor is it a judg- 
ment of the esthetic value of a work of art or thing of nature or 
ideal. It is not, strictly speaking, a judgment of esthetic value at 
all, but a judgment about certain judgments of esthetic value— 
namely, those issuing from a single person. 

Strikingly different as these three types of judgments are, they 
are frequently confused, and sometimes telescoped into one. And 
as regards the first two, at least, there is no general agreement as to 
which should be given dominance or priority over the other. 

My attention in this paper will be centered on the first two 
judgments. Superficially, at least, they are distinct. The object 
of the one is apparently private and subjective, the object of the 
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other apparently public and objective. Both by eminent authori- 
ties have been regarded as esthetic. What is the relation between 
them? Are they distinct and separate judgments with no common 
character or close connective relation between them, so that the 
term ‘‘esthetic,” applied to both, is entirely misleading? Is one an 
esthetic judgment and the other not? Is one completely reducible 
to the other? Or is there a relation connecting the two, such that 
both are distinct judgments, and the term “esthetic” applied to 
both signifies the existence of such a relation? 

The importance of coming to a decision on this issue lies in the 
fact that our esthetic valuations depend upon it. My own view 
is that the last suggestion is the correct one, that there are two dis- 
tinct judgments with their respective objects in what is traditionally 
regarded as the esthetic field, but that there is a close relation 
between them justifying our holding them both within one field of 
study. The term “esthetic” in its traditional denotation then 
simply signifies a field of study among certain closely related objects. 

For simplicity let us call the first judgment the judgment of 
esthetic immediacy, and the second the judgment of esthetic objec- 
tivity. The suggestion that these judgments are entirely separate 
may be rejected at once from the obvious fact that works of art as 
public objects are a common source for immediate esthetic experi- 
ences, and are frequently, if not always, created with the intent of 
producing such experiences. There. is a close connection of some 
sort between works of art and esthetic immediacy; and the judg- 
ments of the two objects (if they are two distinct sorts of objects) 
can not therefore be entirely without relation to each other. 

The suggestion that there is a common character holding be- 
tween esthetic immediacy and esthetic objectivity seems previous 
to reflection more plausible. But it leads to a view that the object 
of esthetic judgment is neither an immediate experience nor an 
objective thing, but some character in which both participate, and 
which may be present in each separately. The only hypothetical 
entity we know of approximating these requirements is the eternal 
essence, or subsistent universal. But this will not do, for the re- 
quirements are that the common character should be both subjective 
and objective, both private and public. But the subsistent uni- 
versal is the very ideal of objectivity. A judgment of an immediate 
experience in terms of some universal of beauty or universal esthetic 
quality is not a judgment of immediacy but a judgment of object- 
tivity, and the object of the judgment is the universal in this 
particular participation. This suggestion turns out to be intrin- 
sically contradictory and amounts to the third meee a of reduc- 
ing one of these judgments to the other. 
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This third suggestion of reducibility is rationally the most at- 
tractive, for it greatly simplifies the study of esthetic matters and 
sets one judgment of value over the whole field. There is nothing 
self-contradictory in the idea. It is simply a question as to whether 
the evidence supports it. Let us confine our attention to two typical 
views of the manner in which this reduction is to be made. The 
hedonistic esthetics identifies esthetic experience with pleasure or 
liking qualified in some suitable way. The object of esthetic 
judgment is then, strictly speaking, this qualified pleasure or, more 
liberally, sensory and ideational experience in which such pleasure 
is taken. The basic esthetic judgment is then the amount of 
pleasure found in particular experiences. When, then, the he- 
donistic esthetician turns to consider the esthetic value of such 
public objects as works of art, he explains that their esthetic value 
is entirely relative to the pleasurable experiences they can give. 
They have no esthetic value in themselves. They acquire esthetic 
value only as they are experienced. A critic writing about a work 
of art is either simply reporting his experiences in its presence, or 
predicting other peoples’ probable experiences in its presence. On 
the basis of these predictions, it may well acquire so-called com- 
mercial value. People will pay money for it in order to get pleasure 
out of it. But to attribute esthetic value to a work of art is an 
error—except as a manner of speaking. As a stimulus it is a cause 
of esthetic values, but these values are solely those of pleasant 
experiences actually had. Here the value of a work of art is reduced 
to judgments of esthetic immediacy. 

As an illustration of the opposite procedure, take an objective 
idealist’s conception of esthetic value. For him a work of art is a 
concrete organization of feeling. This is potentially present for 
any competent observer brought into a proper relation with what 
we may call the physical work of art. The basic esthetic judgment 
has this organization of feeling as its object. Its value is propor- 
tional to the depth or comprehensiveness of the feelings organized 
and to the degree of organicity present. Different observers with 
different backgrounds get different immediate experiences in enter- 
ing into this work of art. These differences are due to observers’ 
getting different aspects or fragmentary views of the objective work 
of art. The more they enter into the work of art, however, the 
more they approach agreement in their judgments provided the 
work is of high value, that is, a highly organized content of affective 
experience. The various private judgments of the observers, there- 
fore, are valid only as far as they have succeeded in entering into 
the value of the objective work of art. Whatever value they have 
is derived from the value inherent in the concrete work of art. 
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In so far as the judgment of any observer fails to enter into the total 
organization of experience available in the work of art, that ob- 
server has simply failed to reach the adequate judgment. In this 
way the objective idealist reduces the judgment of esthetic imme- 
diacy to that of esthetic objectivity. 

Now I offer these two reductions as typical. Each I believe 
misses as a result of its reduction something that the other has. 
Each, moreover, it should be noticed, admits that there is an objec- 
tive and a subjective factor in the general field of study, but each 
rationally disparages the other’s basic factor. This is not merely a 
matter of definition, for we are dealing in each case with evidence, 
and each man is trying to organize the evidence in the field so as to 
understand as clearly as possible the values involved. 

The outcome of these reductions is pretty good evidence that 
our fourth suggestion of two distinct but closely connected judg- 
ments of value within the esthetic field is probably the correct one. 
The form of the reductions themselves even suggests the nature of 
the connection between the two judgments. Very briefly I will 
try to bring this out. 

The judgment of esthetic immediacy has as its object each 
personal experience of a subject as it comes—with its pleasure and 
possibly also its vividness and degree of integration. The judg- 
ment when explicitly made states its degree of pleasantness, vivid- 
ness, and integration, and thereby expresses its value as a personal 
experience in comparison with other personal experiences of the 
same subject or, so far as comparison can be made, of other sub- 
jects also. This judgment as regards a subject’s personal experience 
is final. It states just what the immediate value of the experience 
was for the subject, and nothing can change that fact. 

The judgment of esthetic objectivity, on the other hand, has as 
its object something growing out of the physical work of art. The 
object is not literally the physical work of art—the canvas and pig- 
ments, the paper and ink, the wood and stone and plaster—but 
the potentiality of these to produce an experience of esthetic im- 
mediacy under certain conditions which may be described as normal 
for that object. The physical work of art is a stimulus pattern 
designed to produce responses with an accompanying esthetic 
perception. The nature of the esthetic perception is determined 
partly by the physical patterns of the physical stimulus, partly by 
the qualities of the responses set off by the physical pattern. There 
is a physical and a psychological contribution to an esthetic percep- 
tion. Certain conditions of normality of perception can be de- 
scribed for each of these contributions. Proper visual conditions, 
for example, are presupposed for all visual works of art, proper 
auditory conditions for auditory works of art on the physical side. 
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On the psychological side, adequate sensory apparatus, capacity of 
emotional response, capacity to understand symbols used, etc., 
are presupposed. ‘This normal perception inherent in the stimulus 
pattern in its relation to the psychophysiological organism appears 
to be the object of the objective esthetic judgment. And the 
determination of the degree of pleasure, vividness, and organicity of 
this normal perception would then constitute the objective value of 
the esthetic work of art. This judgment is in fact independent of 
judgments of esthetic immediacy. It is independent of them for the 
very reason that it passes judgment on them and states how close 
to, or how far short of, the normal judgment they come. That is to 
say, it states how close they got to experiencing the potentialities 
of the actual physical pattern, and realizing the full value of the 
esthetic work of art. This is a genuine evaluative judgment, and it 
reflects directly back on the physical work of art and is the basis for 
its high cultural significance. The physical work of art reflects 
the human and cultural norm. Yet the immediate esthetic value 
any man receives in his own experience remains forever just of that 
immediate value whatever the objective value judgment of it may 
turn out to be. The two judgments—that of esthetic immediacy 
and that of esthetic objectivity—therefore, appear to be independent 
though closely related. 

I conclude that the field of esthetics, as traditionally marked 
off by the literature under that name, is a field that includes the 
material of several overlapping judgments. The judgment of 
esthetic immediacy might be regarded as the judgment in the center 
of the field (though many writers on esthetics would not accede to 
that). But if the judgment of esthetic immediacy is at the center 
of the field, nevertheless it is the judgment of esthetic objectivity 
that receives most attention and is most responsible for the great 
interest in the field. Even though it may be men’s experiences 
that endow works of art with value, the basic interest in esthetics 
is not concerned with the evolution of anyone’s fugitive experience 
of a work of art, but with the esthetic evaluation of the work of art. 
And beyond these two judgments extend others relevant to the 
traditional esthetic field, such as the judgment of taste mentioned 
at the beginning, and probably a number of other independent 
though related judgments. 

It will probably be objected that this suggestion of regarding 
the traditional esthetic field as one including a number of heterogene- 
ous overlapping judgments is confusing. It is less confusing, I 
think, than trying to fuse them, or trying to ignore some of them. 
There is in fact no confusion, if their relations to one another are 
kept clear. For instance, returning to the judgments of immediacy 
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and objectivity, by keeping these judgments distinct we simply 
recognize the fact that if we want to know what was the esthetic 
value of somebody’s particular immediate experience, we go about 
getting the answer in one way; while if we want to know what is the 
esthetic value of a work of art, we go about getting the answer in 
quite another way. That simple fact is rather important. Being 
a clearly definable distinction, it can not be considered intrinsically 
confusing. 


STEPHEN C. PEPPER 
UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 





ART FORMS AND SCIENCE CONCEPTS 
A Norte ON THE SociaL FUNCTIONING OF ABSTRACTIONS 


RT forms and science concepts originate in a process of ab- 
straction, a process which, while dependent upon individuals, 
is a group phenomenon. In their studies of pre-literate, relatively 
homogeneous societies, the social anthropologists have found that 
upon that level of culture there exists little differentiation of func- 
tions: all arts and sciences are socially orientated, all aspects of 
behavior are interrelated, and are a part of the same matrix of 
custom and tradition. A member of such a society, binding to- 
gether logs for a raft, is engaged at once in an art, a science, an 
economic, and areligious activity. These are unseparated functions. 
If, however, some one aspect of the man’s interest comes to 
predominate over any or all others; if, for example, he becomes, and 
others following him become, more interested in the form, the ap- 
pearance of the raft, that interest may continue beyond the moment 
of actual construction or evolvement with the material: he may 
then arrive at the point of seeing the form apart from the actual 
construction and draw the raft upon the sand, mold it in clay, or 
fashion it out of a piece of wood. When for the first time a shape, 
color, or sound is conceived as existing independently of any actual 
concrete object, art makes its first appearance out of the originally 
undifferentiated matrix which constitutes the cultural pattern of a 
homogeneous society. 

A similar event gives rise to the use of language as we know it. 
The belief in the magic power of words represents either an early 
unseparated stage or its vestigial remains. When the word and the 
thing are felt to be co-extensive, language has not become suffi- 
ciently abstract to be of much use. The moment when the word is 
dissociated from the thing, a new possibility of language use is 
available. Similarly, when the notions of weight, measure, quan- 
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tity, number are realized as things apart from embodiment in 
particular concretions, something akin to science has begun. 

That such departures are likely still to be impregnated with other 
aspects of life, say the religious, during the early stages of the process 
(and in later stages and, perhaps, as we shall see, always) does not 
alter the fact that some kind of division, a degree of abstraction, has 
been achieved. And this achievement represents the beginning of 
the development of the arts and sciences as relatively independent 
or “pure” fields of study and endeavor, as well as the beginning 
of the society’s development into the stage of a heterogeneous 
culture.! 

All of us arrive in a world already organized, arranged, ordered. 
For most of us the prevailing pattern is more or less satisfactory; it 
does with reasonable accuracy reflect our individual relations with 
the group and with the world. But not quite! Because there is 
no definite pattern; always it is in process of slight, almost imper- 
ceptible, change. But it is changing, and that change is the re- 
flection of each individual’s slight modification of the pattern from 
one period to another.2,- Whether the individual modifies the pattern 
in terms of paint on canvas, words in poetry, in marble, in mathe- 
matics, in terms of the physical or social sciences, in economic, 
political, or religious practices, depends upon all the factors which 
make up the particular individual in his particular society. All of 
us are taking part in the process daily; but our individual percep- 
tions, and our individual responses, are not intense enough, or our 
ability to achieve a statement of our own response is too feeble to 
effect important revisions in the pattern. Only the rare individual 
makes much of a dent in the pattern. 

But, however the modification is made, if it is made in either the 
arts or sciences, we have here the genesis of a modification of what 
we term “forms and concepts.” And as forms and concepts have 
similar origins, so their histories are similar. The slight modifica- 


1TIn connection with this interpretation of the process of increasing abstrac- 
tion, Alfred J. Toynbee’s concept of ‘“‘etherialization”’ as the means by which 
societies advance to higher levels presents interesting parallels; see A Study of 
History, esp. Vol. III. See, also, A. N. Whitehead’s various works of which 
An Introduction to Mathematics presents the simplest exposition of the process of 
abstraction in a special field. A. Irving Hallowell’s monograph, ‘Some Psycho- 
logical Aspects of Measurement Among the Saulteaux” in the American Anthro- 
pologist, N. 8. Vol. 44 (1942), pp. 66-77, offers interesting data on a special aspect 
studied in a pre-literate society. 

*I employ the terms “pattern” and “cultural pattern” in the singular for 
convenience, but recognize that a configuration of cultural patterns more nearly 
describes any contemporary complex society. See Ralph Linton: The Study of 
Man, N. Y., 1986, for an account of cultural patterns which, in general, is pre- 
supposed in this paper. 
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tion is accepted by others who, in turn, modify it slightly, extend it, 
elaborate it, find broader applications and uses for it until gradually 
the older pattern is more or less completely changed within a greater 
or lesser part of the whole society. 


Forms 


In an address to the Sorbonne, Juan Gris, the Spanish painter 
said: 


. . . la seule possibilité de la peinture est l’expression de certains rapports du 
peintre avec le monde extérieur et . . . le tableau est l’association intime de ces 
rapports entre eux et entre eux. . . .? 


The painting is a statement of the relationship between the external 
world, the ‘‘ given,” the “real” in some of its aspects which, whether 
still-life, landscape, or persons, we shall call the “object,” and the 
painter whose response is conditioned by his group’s pattern of 
visual forms and his own psychophysical reactions to that pattern 
and to the world. 

As the individual develops within the cultural pattern of the 
group and comes to see the world much as his fellows do, so within 
the specialized field of an art, in this instance painting, he learns to 
see and to paint much as do others of his time and place. He 
learns the technical procedures, that is to say, is introduced into 
the prevailing pattern of technics common to the group. Yet for 
all the similarity that exists among men, there are so many variables 
involved that while all see similarly and may even paint similarly, 
the likelihood of exact similarity in the finished product is infinitesi- 
mal. The variations, however slight, constitute the element which 
differentiates one individual from another—the individual style. 
Within any one group—‘school,’’—however, the likenesses are 
more striking than the variations; as a group, they see the world in 
terms of a certain pattern of visual forms. 

Form in painting is the pictorial pattern of structural relations 
as exhibited in a painting. In an obvious way we all recognize this. 
We are all familiar with such commonly accepted terms as “class- 
ical,” used in reference to Greco-Roman art, or “Gothic,” used in 
reference to the arts of the middle ages. What these terms indicate 
is a certain orderly arrangement of the elements out of which the art 
products are made. What is made may differ enormously: from 
a miniature to a cathedral; each may, moreover, suggest the style 
of an individual or small group of artists. For all that, we can 
abstract from these finished art products certain structural relation- 
ships which they have in common, a form which we denominate as, 


3“Des Possibilités de la Peinture,” the transatlantic review, Paris, Vol. II, 
(1924), p. 79. 
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for example, “‘Gothic.”’ So each social or cultural group in each 
cultural period develops its own forms, and these forms are indica- 
tive of the way the group reacts to its world. In all ages we are 
all of us looking at a world which is, we presume, much the same 
world; how we are looking is revealed by the forms our reports take; 
these reveal our reaction to the object. 

A landscape by Nicolas Poussin, another by Monet, a third by 
Cezanne might all conceivably have been painted from the same 
object (though the way of looking may also to some extent deter- 
mine the choice of object); but the way in which each of the three 
artists looked is revealed by the difference in the form in which each 
recorded what he saw. The first presents us with a majestic con- 
ception; the second, with a brilliant, scintillating glimpse; the third, 
with an integrated pattern of abstractions. Each of these men had 
sufficient individuality, sufficient style to differentiate his works from 
those of any other artists of the same period. But there were 
literally hundreds of other paintings during the same periods which 
presented us with similar forms: majestic conceptions were a com- 
monplace of the late seventeenth and early eighteenth centuries; 
brilliant, scintillating glimpses were equally common in the mid- 
nineteenth century; while the late nineteenth and early twentieth 
centuries have produced an infinite number of integrated patterns 
of abstractions. These are inadequate descriptions of these forms; 
but they are descriptions of forms and indicate the common de- 
nominator, the social reaction, of each period. 

We are treating of forms, and the meaning of the term requires, 
perhaps, a little further elucidation. Just as we have become 
accustomed to distinguishing between esthetic, scientific, and other 
“fields,” so we have become accustomed in our complex society to a 
separation of ‘‘form” and “content.”’ The distinction is at once 
valuable and meaningless. Before discussing its value, which we 
shall return to later, we must note how meaningless in one sense it is. 
Form without content, or content without form, is purely imaginary. 
There are no grins without cats, no lips without form, no forms of 
nothing. In any real sense form includes a content necessarily. 
In considering form in the arts, however, we are often confused by 
what “content” means. Materially, the content of a painting is so 
many ounces of various paints and a piece of canvas. That, 
obviously, is not what we always mean—particularly when we 
object to the use of form as a criterion; and yet that is what we 
mean by “‘content’’ when we say above that there is no form without 
content. But again let us insist that there is no content apart from 
form: the picture is a construct made of paints distributed in such 
and such a manner, and the way the paints are distributed, the 
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kind of paints used, etc., constitutes the form. As the patterned 
response of the painter, the picture is a construct which may be 
related more or less closely to some object in the external world—as 
the triangle of the geometer may more or less closely approximate 
some object in the external world. There is, however, no more 
reason that a painter should reproduce a specific form than there is 
that the geometer should always work with imperfect triangles 
because perfect triangles are difficult, if not impossible, to find in the . 
“natural” world. 

The real separation of “form” and “content” is made by the 
artist as soon as he begins to work ina medium. Paint a tree upon 
the canvas as “realistically” as he can, the painter has in the act 
separated form from content because he has made his tree out of 
paint, not out of wood; he has separated the original form from its 
original content. As the scientist studies a certain form, let us say 
“oscillation,” studying it apart from any particular content, so the 
artist studies forms apart from their particular contents. 

Too often what we mean by “content” in a work of art.is what 
I have called the “object”: the still-life, landscape, or persons. 
But the object in the painting is no longer the object of the external 
world: it is a formal presentation in terms of color, mass, lines, etc., — 
of the forms of the external world as seen by one man at one time 
and place. The picture represents one way of ordering the visual 
elements into some kind of pattern. 

Verbal language is one of man’s greatest inventions. The 
nature of this invention can most easily be shown by the criticisms 
made of it. To the mystic and emotionalist, it is a source of despair: 
there are no words which will adequately express their feelings; 
it is too objective in connotation, too logical. To the realist and 
scientist, it is equally a source of despair: there are no words 
not tinged with feeling, emotion; it is too anthropomorphic, too 
subjective. 

But the despair of the mystic and scientist is the glory and 
genius of language to the artist in words. For literature is “a 
dialogue between life and the world,” an expression of the rela- 
tionship of emotion and object, of the imaginative and the real. 
Wishing to indicate why a newspaper report of events is not fine 
literature, Gertrude Stein said: 

When the outside is entirely outside, that is, is not inside, then it is not at all 
inside, and so it is not existing. [My punctuation. ]‘ 

In other words, as Juan Gris suggested, the response of the artist 
is required before we have a work of art. Miss Stein’s definition of 


4 Narration by Gertrude Stein, University of Chicago Press, Chicago, IIl., 
1935, p. 39. 
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genius as the ability “to talk and listen at the same time” is simply 
another way of saying: establishing relations between the individual 
and the world, the inside and the outside. 

However, in the above quotation Miss Stein was really dividing 
the sheep from the goats of literature. Any conglomeration of 
words falls within the possible boundaries of the art. Not even the 
most unlikely of compositions—newspaper reports, municipal 
ordinances, casual letters—can be denied; ‘“‘nor is it valid,” as 
Marianne Moore writes: 


to discriminate against ‘‘business documents and 
school-books”’; all these phenomena are important. One must make 
a distinction 
however: when dragged into prominence by half poets, the 
result is not poetry, 
nor till the poets among us can be 
“‘literalists of 
the imagination””—above 
insolence and triviality and can present 


for inspection, imaginary gardens with real toads in them, shall 
we have 
it.5 

The one boundary of the art is the literally repeated structural 
word form, where nothing is felt by the writer but where he is 
merely imitating the cultural verbal pattern rather than reacting 
himself to some aspect of the world. The other boundary is the 
completely unformed, where all is emotion and the verbal pattern 
is neglected, ignored, or not known. Examples of either extreme 
are almost non-existent, but there are numerous examples that 
approach one or the other. All mechanical imitations: “business 
documents and school books,” most political speeches, ‘“‘ populariza- 
tions,” ete., approach, and often seem to achieve, the first; the 
ravings of lunatics, the hysterics of the mystics, various abracadabra 
approach, and often seem to achieve, the other. 

It will be observed that these two boundaries represent an 
extreme dominance of, respectively, the social form and the indi- 
vidual style, and that either represents a kind of failure. Yet 
rarely, if ever, will there be an exact equality in the proportion of the 
two elements. Generally, as we should expect, the cultural verbal 
form will clearly dominate. But it is just as important to realize 
that the individual modification is inevitably present as it is to 


recognize that the cultural pattern is predominant in the work 
of art. 


5 From “Poetry” in Selected Poems of Marianne Moore, The Macmillan Co., 
N. Y., 1935, pp. 35-36. 
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Our distinction between form and style in a work of art is, of 
course, partially arbitrary. Form and style are interrelated and 
modify each other. The artist, working within a given form, by 
the intensity of his relationship with the object will, in a very real 
sense, recreate the form—and only when this happens do we, in 
Miss Moore’s phrase, ‘“‘have it.’”’? But these recreations (note the 
double meaning of this word) are often but the slightest of modifica- 
tions, and the form in a general way remains common property. 
An illustration will point the distinction. 

Anyone sensitive to words can distinguish between Dryden’s 
heroic couplets and Pope’s. The first have a kind of massive 
strength while the latter are brittle; the first have a blundering force 
while the latter having biting precision; the first are majestic, while 
the latter are elegant. Each writer impressed his individuality to 
some degree upon the form; but the difference is inherent in the 
styles. How many writers used the heroic couplet during the same 
period to no purpose! One can say only that they wrote in the 
form. That is a deficiency of style, a deficiency of individuality. 

Repetition of the verbal cultural form is never purely mechanical; 
that is an impossibility for any but a robot. But the difference is 
usually negligible; the contribution of the individual is insufficient 
to raise the form above the generic. Without that, the form itself 
is meaningless. But the form is the element, so far as one can make 
a distinction at all, which many artists may have in common, which 
many artists do have in common in any given age. As the style is 
individual, the form is social. The historian of the arts inevitably 
traces the history of forms because forms are the result of social 
development: an influence here, a variation there, and the final 
statement can hardly be credited to any individual: it appears so 
logical a conclusion. The relation between the individual artist 
and the form he works in defines the relationship of the artist to the 
social group. 

It must not be supposed that by form in literature one means 
anything as limited as, let us say, the heroic couplet. There are 
forms andforms. Poetry is a form of words,‘ the heroic couplet is a 
form of verse, but so is a word a form, so is a sentence a form, so is a 
paragraph. And any of these may change and do change from age 
to age, from one social group to another, and in the way they are 
used. Form is a generic term and is comprised of all the structural 
elements out of which anything is made. 


* Like most statements about forms today, this should be considerably 
qualified, though it is conventionally accepted. I have touched on the subject in 


“Forms of Imaginative Prose: 1900-1940,” The Southern Review, Vol. VII (1942), 
pp. 755-775. 
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CoNCEPTS 


All of the sciences, whether physical or social, depend upon the 
use of concepts; and concepts are inescapably related with what we 
have termed ‘‘forms” in the arts. Both forms and concepts are 
constructs, arising from our response to the objects or events of the 
external world; both are statements of relationships between the 
external world and the experience of a cultural group; both are 
subject to development and refinement; the simplest concept, as the 
simplest form, is the word. 

Again we must emphasize that even the simplest societies of 
men have concepts of some kind, and that anyone born into any 
society learns to think in terms of the concepts of his group. The 
“climate of opinion” of a time and place represents the elaboration 
of certain basic concepts which the members of the society generally 
accept—this is the conceptual aspect of the cultural pattern. There 
will be variations within this conceptual pattern; it will undergo 
constant elaboration and modification. Ordinarily, however, the 
modifications are relatively slight. The principal revelation made 
by recent studies in the history of science is that the apparently 
great advances made by men of outstanding genius actually repre- 
sent slight modifications achieved by many men over long periods 
of time, and that the slow modifications accumulate until a kind of 
turning point is attained—often simultaneously by several scientists 
of genius working independently. 

The response of the individual to his perceptual experiences 
takes place then within the conceptual pattern of his culture. When 
he finds some experience which is inadequately accounted for by 
his conceptual pattern, he attempts to modify that pattern by 
making some variation in one or more of the concepts entertained 
by his cultural group. The modification often employs the same 
word, but alters what we term its “‘meaning”’: that is, the relation 
between the individual and the object. “Atom” is not defined by 
the contemporary physicist in the manner in which it was defined 
by Lucretius. We therefore define the concept as a construct, a 
statement evolved by an individual in response to an object or event 
which by the structural relations of its contents, i.e., words, defines 
the “‘rapports” of that individual with that object or event. The 
process of elaboration of the concept, its development and refine- 
ment by others, is its social history. Just as the form is developed, 
imitated, refined by ‘“‘schools” in the arts, so the concept is de- 
veloped, refined, imitated by groups of scientists, less frequently 
termed “‘schools,’”’ but more usually known by the sign-word used 
to designate the basic concept, as “evolutionists,” “‘relativists,” ete. 

The concept, like the form, is an abstraction from the concrete 
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object or event. As in the instance of “oscillation” already cited, 
the concept neglects the specific “‘content” of the concrete object 
which behaves in that particular manner and any statement 
about “oscillation” has meaning only in terms of its new “‘content,”’ 
ie., the construction of words forming the statement. This sug- 
gests the reason for the difficulty experienced by the mathematical 
physicist in “interpreting” the theory of relativity to the layman. 
That theory, which is an elaboration of certain basic mathematical 
concepts, has been stated in the terms of mathematical equations. 
In other words, the very structure of meaning depends upon the 
mathematical symbols which is its ‘‘content.”” And to “interpret” 
or “explain”? necessitates substituting verbal language symbols 
for mathematical symbols, resulting in an alteration of the “con- 
tent,”’ an alteration which, as the physicist realizes only too clearly, 
alters some aspect of the relationships he has been at great pains to 
delimit and express explicitly in his equations. To only a lesser 
degree the same thing occurs in translations from the verbal language 
of one social group (the French) to that of another (the English). 

Again, as with the form, whether or not the concept will closely 
correspond to the object or event of reference as the latter exists 
in a pattern of relationships in the external world (be “true” in the 
usual meaning) is a matter of more and less. The probability is 
that to some degree it will: it is as inconceivable that our response 
to the object conceptually should be entirely without objective 
reference as it is that any formal expression should be wholly with- 
out such reference; however, it is quite as improbable that any of 
our “rapports” with the object should be entirely free from the 
“distortions” of our individual and cultural situation as it is that 
any art construct should be. In the effort to achieve complete 
“objectivity,” the scientist had recourse to mathematics and 
instruments. More recently, the impossibility of escape from the 
individual and cultural orientation has been widely recognized.’ 

In an excellent paper on concepts in science, Herbert Blumer 
writes: 

Most of the improper usage of the concept in science comes when the concept 


is set apart from the world of experience, when it is divorced from perception from 
which it has arisen and into which it ordinarily ties. Detached from experience 


7 This refers to the position of the “relativists.” As an extreme example: 
‘‘The abandonment of the naive realism of the classical period of science entails 
the abandonment of the absolute; and when I say the abandonment of the abso- 
lute, I mean not only space, time, and matter, but absolute certainty and—I may 
as well say it—absolute truth, too. What remains is but a universe of discourse, 
a playground for the human mind.”’ Aspects of Science by Tobias Dantzig, N. Y., 
1937. 
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which brought it into existence, it is almost certain to become indefinite and 
metaphysical.® 


This “improper usage”’ of the concept is precisely comparable to a 
mechanical imitation of the form in art. When the writer, painter, 
sculptor, musician imitates a form and brings to it no new percep- 
tion, brings to it no element of individual experience, his perform- 
ance is, as I have phrased it, mechanical, or ‘“‘indefinite and meta- 
physical.” Either form or concept is meaningless when it lacks the 
element of the individual response to the object or event, “‘ when it 
is not inside.’”’ Forms and concepts alike end by becoming merely 
formulas which, however widely utilized, are socially harmful when 
they stifle the development of new meanings and values without 
which a society stagnates. 

The form and the concept are then similarly abstractions. They 
are constructs, having meaning only in relation to their structural 
content; and while originated by individuals, they express the 
interrelationships established between the individual and his group 
and their social and physical environment. The expressions of 
these interrelationships as stated either in forms or concepts have 
this ‘‘paramount importance . . . (1) this content may become the 
object of separate investigation and reflection, (2) it may enter into 
the experience of others and so become common property.” ® 


GrorGE Harness, IV 
ConNECTICUT COLLEGE 





THE FUNCTION OF DEFINITIONS IN SOCIAL SCIENCE 


EFINITIONS in social science are more than logical entities; 
they are primarily value judgments. A definition of a parab- 
ola or an ellipse does not give us any information as to the goodness 
or badness of the figure; it tells us nothing about the consequences 
of a figure, its necessary future or past. However, a definition in 
social science may at times meet the requirements of a logical theory 
of definitions, but it always serves to make us understand a concept 
in terms of its historical goodness or badness, that is, its necessary 
consequences in the past and future. 
Before analyzing the réle of a definition in a social science theory, 
a few words are necessary to indicate what, in my terminology, is 
the realm of social science. There is a general realm of the science 
of social phenomena, that is, an attempt to use problem-solving 
methods in the problems that arise in a society—most often, in 
8 “Science Without Concepts,” by Herbert Blumer, American Journal of 


Sociology, vol. xxxvi, (1931), p. 530. 
9 Tbid., p. 520. 
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human society. First of all there is history, which is an attempt to 
understand social phenomena in terms of a purposeful selection of 
facts from man’s moral and political nature. Men like Thucydides 
and Livy exemplify this type of procedure. Secondly, there is the 
science of human conduct and welfare, in which social phenomena 
are understood in terms of a purposeful selection of facts from a far 
wider range of ways of looking at things. Man is understood in 
terms of his economic character, his sociological character, his 
psychological, his historical, his political, his moral character, etc. 
Men like Professor Dewey and Professor Lynd exemplify this way of 
meeting the problems of social phenomena. Besides these two 
methods of approaching the same problem (which are not very 
different), there is what I am calling social science. This is a belief 
that laws of other sciences, or laws not discoverable in a science of 
human conduct and welfare, are applicable to a science of human 
conduct and welfare. To state the matter simply, social science is 
a belief that a physics of society is possible, or that a theology of 
society is possible. As Woodbridge states, ‘‘Men have been prone 
to write their own history as if it were something else than a human 
enterprise, as if it were something else than the history of humanity. 
. . . Human history is human history only.” ! 

Now that I have indicated what I mean by social science I will 
proceed with a logical development of my thesis. This thesis may 
also apply to the two other sciences of social phenomena, but defi- 
nitions in history are at best implicit, so that analysis is too difficult 
without a great deal of imagination as to what the author had in 
mind; and the science of human welfare and conduct is too technical 
and must be analyzed by one who has mastered many of its tech- 
nical branches. Therefore I have limited my analysis to what I am 
here calling social science. 

To start at the beginning, what is a definition a definition of? 
When Lenin defines imperialism as dying capitalism, he is defining 
what he means by the concept of imperialism, which you and I have 
already heard of, and which has some meaning to you and me. 
Therefore I will start with the notion of concept, which logically 
precedes that of definition. 

A concept is any group of related or seemingly related social 
phenomena. (I can define a concept before defining a definition, 
since my definitions are definitions in the logical sense, and not the 
social science definitions which I am analyzing.) These social 
phenomena or facts are infinite in nature, that is to say, the past and 
future of these facts are indeterminate. Thus a fact, or several 
facts, have no one meaning in terms of one past and future, but, 


1 Woodbridge, F. J. E., The Purpose of History, pp. 538-54. New York, 1916. 
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instead, these facts have as many historical implications as there are 
histories in which they are involved. 

A definition is a limitation of a concept, that is to say, a defini- 
tion is a selection from the infinite number of things which a concept 
contains. Locke limits the concept of property to that with which 
a man hath mixed his labors, which is part of what we might con- 
sider the concept of property, but it is not all that the concept 
implies. A present-day concept like World War II involves a lot 
for each of us. A definition of it consists in limiting the concept to 
something like an ideological war, or an economic war, or a war of 
races, or even a global war. Each of these limitations cuts down the 
concept, shears away from it many of the things which we commonly 
associate with the term ‘‘World War II,” but leaves one central 
element which we feel belongs there. 

If definitions are to be limited concepts, the definitions must 
limit these concepts in some intelligible way. If this were not so, 
then any definition which we decided to give to a social concept 
would have some validity. When limitations are made, they select 
facts from the infinite mass of facts which exists. This selection is 
an evaluation, first, since certain facts are considered more important 
than others, and secondly, because these facts are given past and 
future consequences: they are given a past and future in which they 
have some degree of goodness or badness. 

Thus limitations are purposeful selections; facts are given a 
teleological meaning. The state is the realization of the ethical idea, 
and thus it has a certain status and a certain degree of goodness. 
Property is that with which man hath mixed his labors, and thus it 
becomes good. ‘That is to say, although the general conception of 
property, war, the state, etc., may be neither good nor bad, a 
specific limitation of the concept to property which has arisen 
through the admixture of human sweat, to ideological war, and to 
regulatory nature of the state, makes these concepts value judg- 
ments about the concepts or phenomena. Thus the concept is 
made intelligible in terms of the social phenomena which men know 
about. Definitions are not completely arbitrary, however. They 
are limited by the types of limitations that people make and under- 
stand at any time. A definition must have a large degree of 
intelligibility at the time in which it is written. 

However, when a limitation is made, such as imperialism as dying 
capitalism, this is not an entirely new discovery. The term “im- 
perialism” and the term “capitalism” and the term ‘‘dying”’ all 
have a more or less general meaning at any specific time. Today 
Locke’s definition does not mean very much, since the situation for 
which it was said is no longer in existence, but in the England of his 
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time property had a general meaning. This reliance on the gener- 
ally held conceptions of the time is necessary, since one can not 
define all one’s terms, since every term is a concept limitation. 
Besides, the only background one has for theorizing is the nature of 
things at the time of one’s existence. These generally held limita- 
tions do not bind the thinker, but they are influences, or limitations. 
The great social scientists, besides being influenced by these gener- 
ally held limitations, have succeeded in modifying and altering those 
limitations. When Marx discussed political economy he was using 
a limited concept in much the same way as Mill and Bentham 
before him had used it, but for Lenin the term “political economy” 
has taken on new meaning in terms of the modifications which 
Marx made of the concept by using a different focus of selection and 
seeing things in terms of different consequences. Thus limitations 
are not arbitrary with the author and are not repetitions either. 

Besides the value judgment character of definitions, there are 
also the logical and the esthetic characters which enter much less 
into the function of definitions in social science. 

Definitions rarely appear in social theory in the manner in 
which they are used in mathematics. They do not play the same 
logical réle, but instead are just used incidentally as logical instru- 
ments when statistical evidence is not sufficient. In a work like 
Spengler’s Decline of the West, his definitions follow a fairly logical 
development, but eventually the entire case falls back on an ac- 
ceptance of his limitations and selections as sufficient evidence. 
The crux of the matter seems to be that in mathematical theories 
one is interested in deriving theorems from fundamentals, while in a 
social science one is trying to develop fundamentals in terms of focus 
of selection which is brought to the problem. 

However, whether or not definitions in social science serve as 
logical instruments in practice does not indicate whether or not they 
have any logical character. It is evident that Gilbert’s definition 
of law, “‘law is the true embodiment of everything that is excellent,” 
is logically inadequate since law is defined in terms of a concept 
which is not of the same type as law. Iam making no attempt here 
to state the logical requirements of a definition in social science, but 
only to indicate that there is more to the definition than the fact 
that it is a value judgment. 

Definitions also have an esthetic character. They may create a 
vision of the world understood, which they do when worked out by 
the great social scientists like Locke, Hegel, and Marx. This vision 
is often worth more than the practical side of the theory. 

Now that I have indicated the function of definitions in social 
science, I would like to take up the relation of the theories to the 
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definitions. Is the theory the result of the definitions or the 
definitions the result of the theory? 

The focus of selection which is contained in the theory will 
determine how the concepts are to be limited to a great extent, and 
thus to that degree we can say that the theory determines the 
definitions. However, the definitions contain limitations which 
connect the theory with them. The definitions limit all subsequent 
work, since concepts in which the already limited concepts are used 
will be pretty much determined. Thus neither the theory nor the 
definition is determining; both place limitations on each other. 
Even the focus of selection is modified by each definition, and is 
not a constant factor which can be brought to each problem in the 
sameform. Each new social phenomenon causes the focus to adapt 
itself, or be adapted, to the changing situations. The limited con- 
cepts on which the future selecting will be based thus will affect the 
modified focus of selection. For example, the Marxists had a 
ready-made focus for examining the new phenomena which they 
called imperialism. An examination of imperialism and an under- 
standing of it in terms of the economic aspects forced them to modify 
their theory and their future focus of selection. 

Thus definitions in social science are limited concepts which 
serve as value judgments about a related or seemingly related group 
of phenomena. These limitations are purposeful in terms of a 
focus of selection which is comprehensible at the time of creation; 
that is, concepts must be limited comprehensibly when created or 
else they will not constitute a definition of anything. The concept 
must be limited in terms of a necessarily seen consequence or 
consequences. 


RicHARD PoPKIN 
New York City 
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Civilization. University of California Publications in Philosophy, 
Vol. 23. Berkeley and Los Angeles: University of California 
Press. 1942. v+190 pp. $2.00. 


Every philosophy, however well entrenched it may appear to 
one age, must continually re-examine and reformulate its prin- 
ciples, if it is to remain vital and relevant to the changing prob- 
lems of society, the arts, and the sciences. That somewhat loosely 
integrated outlook known as naturalism in philosophy, which 
seemed to be in the ascendent during the past few generations, is 
particularly in need of such restatement—partly for the reasons 
Stated, partly because it has perhaps never received the detailed 
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systematic expression it requires, and partly because most of the 
remediable ills of our times have been attributed by responsible 
thinkers to the spread of naturalistic doctrines in morals and to 
the consequent abandonment of traditional sanctions for reasonable 
conduct. To -one who professes naturalism in philosophy— 
Santayana’s formula for it as the view which regards all rational 
ideals as the fulfillment of natural impulses still seems adequate 
as a general characterization—this latter accusation will seem 
preposterous; but that it is made at all with serious intent indi- 
cates a radical misapprehension of what naturalists affirm, and 
calls for a clearer and more persuasive restatement of their views. 
However that may be, it is certainly appropriate that in a period 
of great social upheaval philosophers of every persuasion should 
reconsider the essentials of a just society, the basis of their valua- 
tions, and the conditions for warranted knowledge. The role of 
science in modern civilization, the determinants of scientific de- 
velopment, the conditions for objectivity in inquiry and for the 
control of social affairs, the circumstances and correlates of a free 
society, the principles and grounds for evaluating patterns of liv- 
ing—these are a small handful of the many themes which demand 
a fresh examination. 

They receive such examination from the contributors to the 
symposium under review. And for several reasons the reading of 
this collection of essays is a heartening experience. Delivered as 
the Philosophical Union Lectures shortly before Pearl Harbor, 
the volume as a whole reveals a sense for the crucial importance of 
contemporary happenings, but at the same time it exhibits no trace 
of intellectual hysteria and no sign of a retreat from reason. Con- 
cerned with large themes which are essential ingredients in any 
philosophy of society, the essays are nevertheless relatively free 
from opaque clouds of rhetoric or facile words of comforting in- 
spiration. And although all the essays deal with matters which 
are capable of generating heated polemics, they preserve a judi- 
cious temper and a large angle of vision, without loss of well-de- 
fined perspectives or surrender of the responsibilities of criticism. 
With the exception of Professor Adams, the symposiasts frankly 
espouse the standpoint of a pluralistic naturalism; and even Pro- 
fessor Adams’ argument for a Platonic-Hegelian conception of the 
idea of civilization serves ultimately as a foil to display the power 
of such a naturalism to profit by, and to absorb into itself in an 
integral way, the criticisms and insights advanced by alternative 
approaches to a philosophy of culture. Viewed as a whole, the 
volume may therefore be taken as one attempt to restate the nat- 
uralistic position upon a number of crucial issues. No systematic 
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philosophy of society from the standpoint of naturalism emerges 
from it; but it does offer at least an outline of what such a philos- 
ophy has to contribute to an analysis of culture, and may serve 
as an earnest of a richer harvest. 

The seven essays in the volume divide without too much fore- 
ing into two groups: those by Professors Lenzen, Pepper, and 
Mackay, and Dr. Melden are concerned with aspects of social 
causation; and those by Professors Adams, Strong, and Dennes 
deal with issues involved in the justification of normative judg- 
ments about civilizations. Professor Lenzen examines what he 
calls ‘‘the contextualist theory of the history of science’’—the view 
that the principal stimulus to the creation of modern science has 
come from the problems of military, commercial, and industrial 
technology. He finds that in general the scheme of modern physics 
was determined by the tasks set by a nascent capitalistic national- 
ism. On the other hand, he also finds that the pressure of tech- 
nological problems may easily retard the pursuit of fundamental 
theoretical investigations, that philosophical and religious ideas 
have exercised a notable influence upon scientific development, and 
more generally that the ideal of a rationally organized system of 
knowledge has played an important role in the history of modern 
science. Accordingly, Professor Lenzen thinks that while the con- 
textualist theory calls attention to frequently neglected factors 
in the history of science, it does not do justice to other factors no 
less determinative of the actual history of scientific investigation. 
Although this conclusion has not the intriguing simplicity of the 
contextualist theory, it has the not inconsiderable merit of being 
sound. 

Dr. Melden faces the question, raised by contemporary sociol- 
ogy of knowledge, whether a social science is possible which is free 
from the radical bias supplied by the cultural allegiances of stu- 
dents of social existence. He indicates clearly the weakness of 
claims, such as those of Mannheim, that the social context in which 
judgments on social matters are made enters essentially into the 
very meaning of such judgments; and he thereby successfully 
challenges the contention that the frequent congruences between 
the cultural status of social theorists and the content of their 
theories have more than a causal or empirical significance. Dr. 
Melden thus shows that one influential type of argument against 
the possibility of an ‘‘objective’’ social science is not valid, and 
he notes quite justly that a credible sociology of knowledge itself 
depends upon just that logical independence of judgments from 
their social setting which the sociology of knowledge denies. 

But though the possibility of an objective social science may 
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thus be vindicated, the question has not thereby been settled 
whether the control and prediction of social affairs is in fact fea- 
sible. It is to this question that Professor Pepper addresses him- 
self. He dismisses as incompetent theories which maintain that 
social control is possible only through exhorting members of a 
society to strive for the realization of certain authoritative ideals. 
He also finds that there is no sufficient evidence for the theories 
of social determinism, which maintain that there are laws of nec- 
essary sequential social change not derivable from the study of 
the regularities of individual behavior. On the other hand, he 
believes there are a number of well-supported laws of social be- 
havior which are ‘‘resultants’’ or ‘‘emergents’’ from the levels 
studied by physics, biology, and individual psychology. These 
principles are said to be embodied in widely used techniques of 
social adjustment—e.g., the technique of centralized organization 
and the technique of representative organization—and Professor 
Pepper suggests ways in which they can be combined so as to pro- 
duce a suitable resolution of the conflicts between tendencies of 
social radicalism and conservatism. One would have liked a 
fuller discussion of just how these laws depend on the regulari- 
ties found on other levels of existence; nor is it altogether clear 
that Professor Pepper’s hypothesis as to the relation between cen- 
tralized social organizations and the frustrations of individual 
satisfactions is a genuinely empirical one. Nevertheless, his essay 
does show clearly enough how much valid prediction is possible 
in social matters, even if such prediction lacks the precision nor- 
mally expected in the natural sciences; and Professor Pepper’s 
argument also indicates that no difference in principle exists be- 
tween the general logic of the procedure of control and prediction 
in these two departments of inquiry. 

Professor Mackay’s discussion of organization and freedom 
argues the point that nineteenth-century social theory was wrong 
in supposing that a progressive differentiation and integration of 
functions accompanies the growth of organizational complexity 
in asociety. He maintains, on the contrary, that social organizations 
tend to become exclusive and autonomous, rather than inclusive of 
the interests which happen to fall outside the immediate pres- 
sure of their obligations. Accordingly, he exhibits sympathy 
for the current view that the centralization of authority in the 
modern state is a new form of tyranny. He holds that the ideal 
of freedom, defined as the intelligible communication of ideas, lies 
somewhere between the ideals of complete security and rapid ma- 
terial progress; and he thinks that freedom is the outcome neither 
of a more integrated social organization nor of a more efficient 
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mechanization of society, but of the management of social institu- 
tions in the light of certain ideal ends. Professor Mackay’s essay 
seems to the present reviewer to be disappointingly superficial and 
to do less than even rough-handed justice to the complexity of his 
theme. His brief discussion of the differences between the meth- 
ods of the natural and the social sciences also is surprisingly in- 
adequate. What competent grounds has he, for example, for the 
contrast between the classifications of natural science, which are 
said to consist of ‘‘deliberate constructions, with an arbitrary 
element in them,’’ and the classifications of history, which are 
‘concerned with materials inherently and inevitably classified’’? 

Professor Adams’ paper is in effect a protest against the at- 
tempt to derive norms from descriptive judgments about societies— 
a confusion which he attributes to naturalistic theories of value. 
He distinguishes sharply between ‘‘civilization’’ as a ‘‘class’’ 
term, employed to characterize the modes of social organization, 
and its use as a term of valuation to designate the ideals or ends 
pursued by a society. As Professor Adams sees them, naturalistic 
theories of value locate the source of all: prescriptive ideals in the 
sheer fact that someone happens to like something, and he there- 
fore concludes that objective normative judgments are impossible 
on such a theoretical foundation. He insists, however, and cor- 
rectly enough, that it is not a mere matter of personal preference 
whether a given society is characterized by order or disorder, since 
the real issue is whether a given social structure is adequate to the 
ideals of ‘‘civilization-as-such.’’ Just how the absolute ideals of 
‘‘eivilization-as-such’’ acquire their authority, Professor Adams 
does not make explicit, though he does not conceal his conviction 
that they do not derive their normative force from an empirical 
consideration of specific living interests. He is clearly on solid 
ground in branding as a confusion the reduction of value judg- 
ments to descriptive ones. But that he is mistaken in his view that 
a naturalistic value theory can not make objective normative judg- 
ments without committing that confusion, is admirably shown in 
Professor Dennes’s essay, and nothing further on this point need 
be said here. Professor Adams believes objective value judgments 
have become ‘‘problematic’’ for naturalists because the latter as- 
sume that knowledge, as obtained in the natural sciences, has a 
complete monopoly of all available objectivity. The primary issue 
between him and his naturalistic colleagues, one is therefore led to 
suspect, hinges on their respective appraisals of the scope and 
validity of the logical canons of the positive sciences. 

Professor Strong’s paper aims to show that there is no warrant 
in fact or reason for the monistic conception of a linear develop- 
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ment of civilizations or for the adoption of a unitary norm for 
judging their contents. He examines with some care the argu- 
ments which have been employed for rejecting a valuational rela- 
tivism, and concludes that ‘‘there is no society, history, or 
civilization-as-such which affords a transcendent universal for 
comparative judgments of value. The terms of valuation are set 
within each cultural context and have a different currency or no 
currency at all beyond their localization.’’ He also makes the 
excellent point that while it is true that the material conditions of 
a civilization often require to be changed if certain inherited ideals 
are to be realized, it is also true that such ideals may require to 
be altered in the light of changes in the materials of a culture. 
He maintains, finally, that a relativist in value theory can justi- 
fiably repudiate the ideals of fascism without inconsistency, even 
if his rejection of them is in terms of his own specific objectives 
and ideals and not in terms of an appeal to some absolute norms. 

Professor Dennes’s essay seems to the present reviewer to be by 
far the most impressive and valuable contribution to this sympo- 
sium. He offers a sustained, temperate, and persuasive argument 
for a naturalistic theory of norms, and manages to do so by incor- 
porating rather than controversially disposing of the sound claims 
of opposing theories. He first considers eight ‘‘definitions’’ of 
civilization culled from the writings of anthropologists, historians, 
and philosophers, and notes that each of them specifies some phase 
or structure of social existence. Accordingly, he finds that when 
these definitions are used descriptively they are not in conflict with 
one another, and that it makes no difference to the content of any 
social theory which of them is taken as the criterion of civilization. 
On the other hand, he is quick to observe that this does not mean 
that any civilization is as good as any other, since to draw such a 
consequence would be to confuse descriptions with norms. Again, 
in partial answer to the familiar accusation against naturalistic 
theories of value, he points out that irrespective of the theory of 
value one may hold, the question whether a given culture embodies 
or tends to support a given set of values is a question about objec- 
tive factual relations and is to be settled as such. Professor 
Dennes submits that there is no plausible alternative to the norm 
of valuation according to which the degree to which a culture 
enables its members to understand and satisfy their basal needs is 
a measure of its adequacy. He agrees that norms on such a natu- 
ralistic theory are subject to modification, but does not find in this 
any ground for concluding to a more permanent and more authori- 
tative standard of value than that proposed by naturalists. Again, 
he shows that a naturalist is not obliged to regard all cultural pat- 
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terns as equally good, merely because every culture happens to 
satisfy some basal needs of men. On the contrary, he maintains 
that empirical study of different types of civilizations shows that 
unless a society permits the integration of a man’s needs with those 
of his fellows, the full and adequate satisfaction of special needs 
becomes possible only on pain of social chaos and disaster. Civili- 
zation as a norm is thus defined, in a sympathetic and helpful re- 
formulation of Dewey, as physiological and psychological health. 
Experimental intelligence is specified as the method for realizing 
this objective, and our present social ills are attributed to the half- 
hearted practice of this method. Professor Dennes, like his read- 
ers, must wish, though perhaps without really expecting their hope 
to be realized, that these fatal half-measures will soon be replaced 
by more adequate ones. 


ERNEST NAGEL 
CoLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 
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The Rights of Man and Natural Law. Jacques Maritain. Trans- 
lated by Doris C. Anson. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
1948. 118 pp. $1.50. 

The Philosophy of American Democracy. Edited by CHarNer M. 
Perry. (Charles R. Walgreen Foundation Lectures.) Chi- 
cago: The University of Chicago Press. 1943. xvii + 152 pp. 
$2.00. 


Professor Maritain has written a tightly packed volume sum- 
marizing Catholic political philosophy and giving a reasoned de- 
fense of democracy and democratic values in terms of that phi- 
losophy. Nowhere else is there to be found a better brief state- 
ment of the position and its characteristic doctrines—the supremacy 
of the Church to the state, the doctrine of natural law and its rela- 
tion to the concept of natural rights, the position that democracy 
is intellectually defenseless except as its fundamental doctrine of 
the intrinsic value of the person is founded upon the acceptance 
of God, the soul, and the supernatural destiny of man, etc. If one 
disagrees with these doctrines, it is at least clear in this book with 
what one disagrees. - It is ever so clear, too, that the fount of the 
recurrent vitality of many of the doctrines is Aristotle rather than 
unique Catholic doctrine. 

The Philosophy of American Democracy contains contributions 
of uneven quality and interest by Professors T. V. Smith, C. H. 
Faust, and F. H. Knight, all of the University of Chicago faculty. 
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Professor Smith’s two articles, ‘‘Thomas Paine: Voice of Demo- 
cratic Revolution’’ and ‘‘Justice Holmes: Voice of Democratic 
Evolution,’’ are by far the most provocative of the three. Pro- 
fessor Faust discusses and summarizes the techniques of persuasion 
used by the authors of the constitution in ‘‘The Rhetoric of the 
Debate over the Adoption of the Constitution.’’ Professor Knight 
contributes two articles, ‘‘The Meaning of Freedom’’ and ‘‘The 
Ideal of Freedom: Conditions for Its Realization.’’ 

These two books are, in different degrees, symptomatic of a 
strong intellectual current: the recognition of evil as the constant 
companion and very slow loser in the struggle of democratic man 
to make a livable political home for himself. This is much less in 
evidence in Maritain’s book than it is in the other. With the 
lucidity that is characteristic of so much of his writing, Maritain 
does, indeed, present a vision of the aims and directions possible 
for the human race. With cogency, he writes of the essential in- 
gredients of a ‘‘humanistic”’ vision of the ideal that extends beyond 
the city of earth to the city of God. Where the discussion turns 
upon the present possibility of realizing that ideal, however, the 
special accent is upon its distance from the present, its character 
as a goal infinitely distant, and of humanity as young and very 
immature. In neither book is there a surface discouragement; all 
‘“believe’’ in the future, but none with revolutionary ardor. Pro- 
fessor Knight’s long, unclear, and negativistically-minded chapters 
on the meaning and the ideal of freedom defends a barbarous doc- 
trine of freedom as the absence of restraint in the exercise of pos- 
sessed power within the limits necessary for the preservation of 
that freedom. It is no wonder that he comes to the recognition 
that the royal road to political and economic peace is a long, long 
road. In fact it isn’t a road at all; it is an illusion. T. V. Smith’s 
essays are defenses of the position that revolutions, such as the 
American revolution, and revolutionary visionaries like Paine, who 
refused to compromise what he fought for, are saved through trai- 
tors to that revolution and to the honest struggle for the all-out 
realization of democratic ideals. Professor Smith extols the toler- 
ance of Justice Holmes. Actually this tolerance is that of the 
aristocratic Epicurean who cultivates his own private garden of 
beliefs, in Stoic fashion convinced that its fruits are good, but hap- 
pily content to let the mob raise weeds if it so suits them—and con- 
vineed that they will. Though this seems sufficient for Professor 
Smith, a laissez faire attitude of the mind combined with a devil- 
take-the-hindmost attitude toward society would seem to most of 
us a very poor symbol of the great democratic soul. There was a 
time when the realization that, except in rhetoric, politics, law, and 
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the state were not founded on justice was a challenge to vigorous 
action and to a more determined effort to bring men’s natural in- 
telligence to bear upon reconstruction. Today, apparently, these 
. same insights seem not so much a challenge to renewed idealism as 
a warning against optimism, not so much a call to action as a re- 
minder of original sin. 


K. G. 


The Philosophic Way of Infe in America. T. V. Smite. New 
York: F. 8. Crofts & Co. Second edition, 1943. xiii + 258 pp. 
$2.50. 


This revised and expanded version of a book first published in 
1929 gives Professor Smith the opportunity to supplement his 
earlier individualistic emphasis by sketching a ‘‘social philosophy 
of an American sort.’’ Each of the central chapters is devoted to 
a ‘‘way of life’? with an American philosopher as ‘‘guide’’—the 
‘‘religious way’’ with Royce, the ‘‘scientific way’’ with James, the 
‘social way’’ with Dewey, the ‘‘aesthetic way’’ with Santayana, 
and (a new addition) the ‘‘imaginative way’’ with Montague. 
What the author calls ‘‘the philosophic way of life without a 
guide’’ represents the ideal of the philosophic student who has 
profited from the perspectives of others. Hand in hand with this 
way, which relates to the individual as such, goes ‘‘the legislative 
way of life with Congress as guide,’’ the ideal of the individual as 
a member of society. In his discussion of the philosophers Smith 
is sympathetic and intelligently selective, on the whole substituting 
suggestion for technical criticism. Despite much argument and 
qualification, the present reviewer still winces at the choice of 
James to exemplify the scientific way, and at this book’s use of the 
terms ‘‘aesthetic’’ and ‘‘imaginative.’’ But by and large Smith 
succeeds in his main purpose, a pedagogical one. From his first- 
hand political experience he has emerged with optimism but with- 
out illusions. ‘‘Democracy means, politically speaking, the process 
of clearing collective conflicts by means of compromise; and it 
means, morally speaking, the way of living life together without 
condescension.’? These meanings define the ‘‘legislative way.’’ 
The nature and limits of compromise and the meaning of the legis- 
lative process are set forth briefly but discerningly. Smith’s ca- 
pacity for really compelling expression often makes one wish that 
he would become free of excessive rhetorical and epigrammatic 
tendencies, outward afflictions that only conceal his subtler poetic 
insight. 

J. B. 
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Dictionary of World Literature. Criticism—Forms—Tech- 
nique. Edited by Joseph T. Shipley. New York: The Philosophi- 
cal Library. xv +633 pp. $7.50. (A one-volume encyclopedia 
covering definitions related to literature, literary problems, schools 
of literary thought, as well as technique, forms, and methods of all 
branches of literature, including the theatre. ) 

Publications on Philosophy in Latin America in 1941. Risieri 
Frondizi. Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press. 1942. 
20 pp. (A selected list of publications which appeared on this sub- 
ject during the year 1941, with evaluative and informative notes 
on important items, reprinted from the Handbook of Latin Ameri- 
can Studies for 1941.) 

THE PHILOSOPHICAL Review. Vol. LII, 4. Symposium in Honor 
of the Tercentenary of the Death of Galileo and the Birth of New- 
ton: Alexandre Koyré, Leonardo Olschki, Ernst Cassirer. Discus- 
sion—The Concept of Continuity in Dewey’s Theory of Esthetics: 
Sidney Zink. ‘‘Reflection’’: Henry W. Sams. 

THE JOURNAL oF SymBouic Logic. Volume 8, Number 2. 
System of completely independent axioms for the sequence of nat- 
ural numbers: Shianghaw Wang. 

Eruics. Volume LIII, Number 4. Jefferson and the Freedom 
of the Human Spirit: C. G. Bowers. The Enlightenment in Thomas 
Jefferson: H. W. Schneider. Jefferson among the Philosophers: 
Gilbert Chinard. The Arts and Thomas Jefferson: H. M. Kallen. 
Jefferson as a Planner of National Resources: C. E. Merriam and 
F. P. Bourg. Discussion—Thomas Jefferson and the Perfecti- 
bility of Mankind: 7. V. Smith. 

Mino. Vol. LII, Number 207. Other Minds (VII): John 
Wisdom. Historical Explanation: M. G. White. The Extra-Lin- 
guistic Reference of Language (I): EZ. W. Hall. Discussion— 
Berkeley’s Essays in the Guardian: A. A. Luce. 

PuimosopHy. Vol. XVIII, No. 70. The Later Thought of Plato: 
H. M. Conacher. Bishop Butler’s Refutation of Psychological 
Hedonism: Reginald Jackson. Shakespeare on the Wars of Eng- 
land: John Laird. Separation and Reintegration as Phases of Evo- 
lution: H. Kalmus. Tyranny and Group Loyalties: K. J. Newmann. 

Supplement to Philosophy. 1943. The Principles of Implica- 
tion: E. Toms. 
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